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is worth no more than eight or ten months' purchase, and that there isachance
of its being but so many days, and consequendy occasioning a speedy release
from all expense, and die money may go in good cheer. Experience justifies
this suspicion so far that the traffic of receiving money in some instances
seems but a small remove from innocent blood.7
It was a vicious circle. The measures taken to enforce parental
responsibility for illegitimate children induced the father to pay a lump
sum to rid himself of all claims, and this became a recognized way of
providing for the children. The terrible mortality among infants en-
trusted to parish nurses encouraged parish officers to assume that the
cost of maintenance would be small, and thus it followed that in many
cases these had no wish for the survival of the children. To quote a
Parliamentary Report of 1716:
A great many poor infants and exposed bastard children are inhumanly
suffered to die by the barbarity of nurses, who are a sort of people void of
commiseration or religion, hir*d by the churchwardens to take off a burthen
from the parish at the cheapest and easiest rates they can, and these know the
manner of doing it effectually.8
*I have been informed by a man now living/ said Burrington in 1757,
* that the officers of one parish in Westminster received money for more
" than five hundred bastards, and reared but one out of all that number.*9
This is only a hearsay report, but at all events was not incredible at the
time.
The activities of the parish officers - the 'parish impertinences' - on
the birth of a child were said to be one cause of the exposure of infants
in the streets. 'It is believed,' it was said in 1686, 'that one half of the
children left to the parish in the streets are more to save credit and the
trouble given by parish officers, than for want of three shillings per
week to pay for them... .n There were nurses or midwives who gave
security to the parish to enable them to keep or dispose of children
without molestation.10 Such children, put out to nurse for a few years,
if they survived, lived only, it was said, to swell the number of beggars
and vagrants.11
The duty of the parish towards its children was to put them out to
nurse and to apprentice them when they were old enough. Workhouses,
which became general in London parishes (except in the City within the